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WINTER OLYMPICS CEREMONIALS. 
The athletes of twenty-eight countries parading past the reviewing stand containing Chancellor Adolf Hitler on the opening day 
of the games at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in Bavaria. 








The Washington Scene 





THE NEW WOMAN SENATOR RIDES TO GLORY. 
Mrs. Rose McConnell Long, flanked by Senator and Mrs. John H. Overton, on 
the Senate subway on her way to be sworn in as successor to her late husband, 
Huey Pierce Long. A severe black dress enlivened by a shoulder corsage of 
orchids was her costume for the occasion. She announced she was ‘100 per cent 
for the farmer and laborer’ and would carry on her husand’s “Share Our Wealth” 
program. 





THE STAGE MAN- 
AGERS PLAN THEIR 
BIG SHOW. 

A large drawing of the 
Auditorium in Philadel- 
phia, where the Demo- 
cratic National Conven- 
tion will be held in June, 
occupies the attention of 
W. Forbes Morgan, chair- 
man ot the program and 
concess:on commit- 
tee; National Democratic 
Chairman James A. Farley, 
who is chairman of the 
arrangements committee; 
and Edwin A. Halsey, 
chairman of the _per- 
sonnel committee. Per- 
haps they are discussing 
down which aisle Al 
Smith can “take his walk.” 
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ALL DRESSED UP AND HEADED FOR THE 


WHITE HOUSE. 


Speaker and Mrs. Joseph W. Byrns as they started for 
the President’s reception to members of Congress. Nearly 
all members of both Houses turned out to shake hands 
with Mr. Roosevelt in the Red Room, nibble sandwiches 
and cakes in the State Dining Room and dance in the 
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atter March 8, 





1918, 


Washington Bureau.) 


JAMES M. LANDIS 
PLEADS FOR MORE 
TIME. 

The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission Chair- 
man exchanged views 
with Senator Couzens 
(left), Senator Wagner 
(right), and other mem- 
bers of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Com- 
mittee last week. The 
“death sentence,” which 
wou'd end trading in un- 
listed securities on May 
30, would hurt, and in 
some cases destroy, the 
smaller stock exchanges 
of the country, Mr. Landis 
said, and proposed an in- 
definite extension of such 
trading, with regulation 
made gradually more 


effective. 
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The New Deal Wins the TVA Test 


The Supreme Court, 8 to l, 
Upholds the Sale of 
Power by the 
Government 


tory for the New Deal, the Supreme Court's 
decision this week upheld the sale of power 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The court’s 8 to 1 decision, Justice McReynolds 
dissenting, while limited in text to a few specific 
points, left to the government, through Congress, 
the right to sell any of its “property” in any 
reasonable manner. The surplus power gen- 
erated at Wilson Dam, and now being distributed 
over lines sold to the TVA by the Alabama Power 
Company to paying customers (municipalities), 
was held to be “property,” and is being thus sold 
in a valid manner; while the contract for the 
sale of the power lines and the actual current 
sale, are valid and do not violate the Constitution. 

The specific question involved in the TVA case 
was the sale by the Alabama Power Company of 
some of its transmission lines to the TVA, with 
resultant use of these by the TVA in wholesaling 
electric power, generated at Muscle Shoals in 
Alabama, to towns and farm groups in parts of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 
Minority stockholders of the Alabama company, 
aided by utility interests, had opposed sale of the 
surplus power, now being generated and pro- 
spective, even though navigation, flood control 
and agricultural benefits were admittedly the 


| | tory by government spokesmen as a vic- 


main purposes of the dams. 

The present decision, favorable to the govern- 
ment against the power interests, was delayed 
two months after final arguments were heard in 
the case—-a new time record for the court on New 
Deal cases. Because of sharp questions asked of 
the opposing counsel by the nine Justices during 
the arguments, and because of this long delay in 
reaching an opinion, rumors of a deadlock had 
been heard in recent days. 

The TVA and its ambitious program are credited 
largely to Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
with President Roosevelt strongly backing the 
extensive developments centering on the Ten- 
nessee River, which twice traverses Tennessee 
and curves into Northern Alabama. The $36,000,- 
000 Norris Dam and developments on the Clinch 
River (a Tennessee River tributary) near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and the town of Norris founded 
there were named in tribute to the Nebraska 
liberal. This dam has just been completed, and 
it has vast power-generating possibilities. Power 
from Wilson Dam, over the Alabama line, already 
is being sold to 13,238 customers in many munici- 
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THE VALLEY FAST 
BECOMING A LAKE. 
An air view of Norris 
Dam, now finished, with 
water already backing 


up behind it. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THEIR DREAM 
REALIZED. 
Left to right: David E. 
Lilienthal, TVA Direc- 
tor; Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, TVA Board Chair- 
man; and Senator 
George W. Norris, 
power plan sponsor. 





palities and rural districts by the government—a 
measure now upheld by the Supreme Court. 

The $29,900,000 Joe Wheeler Dam on the Ten- 
nessee River, north of Muscle Shoals, now about 
finished, is indirectly involved, as are the $28,000,- 
000 Tennessee River dam in West Tennessee, to 
be ready in 1938, and several smaller dams already 
in process of construction or projected. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT. 
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POWER. 


Margaret Bourke-White. } 
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Peril No. 2: 
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Fascist planes over Mal: 


Four of a Kind 


N the shuffle taking place in interna 
tional affairs, the nations of the 
world are falling into the obvious Ji- 

vision of the haves and the have-nots, 
or the expansionists versus those satis- 
fied with the distribution of the earth’s 
surface. Because of this division, the 
peace of the world is imperiled in four 
vulnerable areas—the Rhineland, the 
Mediterranean, the Danube and Mon- 
golia. 


Most Important 


T is partly because of Germany that 
the nations of Europe are in search 
for security. MHitler’s challenge has 

sent diplomats of other nations hurrying 
over the map to align coalitions against 
the Reich. Yet, with all her apparent 
opposition, Germany’s present position 
is regarded by Nazi observers as serene. 

If Italy, for instance, fails in Ethiopia 
or is weakened by League sanctions, the 
biggest obstruction to Nazi hopes in 
Austria and Northern Italy may be elim- 
inated. On the other hand, if the League 
fails in blocking Italy in Ethiopia, Ger- 
many’s claim to colonies is held to be 
advanced. Even if the Franco-Soviet 
pact is approved by France, Germany 
holds a trump card up her sleeve, and 
may treat the pact as an invalidation of 
the Locarno Treaty, and formally oc- 
cupy the demilitarized Rhineland zone, 
thus destroying the only remaining in- 
strument peacefully governing the rela- 
tions of Europe’s three greatest powers 

-Britain, France and Germany. 

Thus Germany is seen by many as a 
potential enemy to practically every na- 
tion in Europe; for she could involve 
practically all continental countries in 
war. Therefore, most European nations 
not knowing which way Germany may 
turn, seek to secure themselves. 


Most Imminent 


TALY is regarded as a threat to Eu- 
| ropean peace no matter what action 
is taken by her or against her. France 
and Britain are faced with a dilemnia 
something like this: neither the Leagi 
nor Mussolini must be weakened t 
much, for both are instruments to lb 
used against Germany if she threatens 
The greatest peril from Italy is not s: 
much that it will destroy the League a 
that a weakened Mussolini will upse' 
the balance on the Rhine or Danube 
This has forestalled the full pressure 0! 
League sanctions, which would includ 
the oil embargo, an act that League e> 
perts figure might paralyze Italy at th« 
end of six months, but which to be ef 
fective demands that the United States 
keep her oil exports to Italy down t 
the level prior to 1935. If the Unite: 
States cooperates, the League to sav 
face might be forced to apply the o 
embargo, and Mussolini to save fac 
might make a desperate thrust at Eng 
land in the Mediterranean. For this 
the British are preparing. Last weel 
in Malta the highest ranking officers of 
Britein’s army and navy met to confer 
Rumor has it that to avoid such 
clash, Britain and France have explaine: 
the advantages to Mussolini of a settle 
ment of the Ethiopian problem. Musso 
lini, however, may seek an alliance with 
Germany, even though personal and ter 
ritorial animosity stands in the way 
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Most Incalculable 


OST incalculable of perils to Euro- 
pean peace is the uncertain cloud 
over the Danube. Here foment has 

been constant since the days before the 
war, and now once more becomes mani- 
fest. 

The present peril is that Hitler may 
take Mussolini’s place in Austria. Al- 
ready Austria, seeing that Mussolini has 
become weakened both by his adventure 
in East Africa and by League sanctions, 
seeks protection from other nations 
against Germany. Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia in a 
combined five-power pact have offered 
military aid to Austria against German 
attack, as well as close economic col- 
loboration. And once more France is 
expected to underwrite the pact. 

To offset the loss of Italian weight on 
the Rhine, France has already brought 
negotiations with Russia to the place 
where a pact between these two coun- 
tries against German aggression is 
awaiting only French ratification. 

To put more teeth into the Franco- 
Russian coalition, the Soviet may con- 
clude a pact allowing Soviet airplanes to 
cross over Rumania and base themselves 
in friendly Czechoslovakia. In retalia- 
tion, Germany may attempt to use Aus- 
tria and Hungary to rule not only all the 
Balkans, but to acquire the Ukraine. 

Further peril to the present equi- 
librium of Europe is Otto of Austria, 
the Hapsburg who stands a chance of 
returning to his throne. Although de- 
sired by many in Austria, the restora- 
tion would be the signal for action on 
the part of neighboring Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, which fear their auton- 
omy would be threatened were the Dual 
Monarchy in danger of being reborn. 


Most Persistent 


O tempest in a teapot is the con- 

flict that brews in the Far East, 

where Soviet-advised Mongolians 
continually seem to get in border brawls 
with Japanese-controlled Manchukuoan 
troops. 

Japan, like Germany and Italy, is defi- 
nitely one of the have-nots—that is, she 
wants more. To control large parts of 
the Asiatic mainiand is her ambition. 

Soviet newspapers assert that Japan 
has encouraged border disturbances at 
the suggestion of Germany, who would 
have Russia annoyed both in the Far 
East and the Far West. That the re- 
ported recent negotiations between 
Japan and Germany are significant is 
becoming more and more apparent. 

The Japanese threat to Russia is re- 
garded as being of great aid to Germany 
in its fight against the Franco-Soviet 
pact. Although in it France is freed 
from coming to the aid of the Soviet in 
case Japan attacks Russia, France 
doubts the ability of Russia to help her 
in the event of war with Germany if at 
the same time the Soviet is engaged 
against Japan. This, also, has an im- 
mediate bearing on League sanctions 
against Italy; for France and Britain 
are forced to depend on a strong Italy 
as long as Russia is not free from the 
ever-persistent Japanese peril. 

Thus the world watches, waits to see 
which great powers take the long straw 
and which take the short in coming re- 
alignments. 
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Four 


Perils to Peace 


Peril No. 4: 


Peril No. 3: Mars on the Danube. 
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Japanese raids on disputed territory. 





Billions for Defense at Home and Abroad 


Cee Sy PAROS. 





A CURTISS ATTACK PLANE 
DROPS ITS LOAD OF BOMBS. | 
When the War Department appropri- 
ation bill called for 565 new planes dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, some Congress- 
men said it wasn’t enough. 


NNOUNCEMENT that Great Britain 
would seek a $2,000,000,000 loan to pre 
pare her army and navy for anything 
that may happen in Europe topped a series of 
warlike developments in Europe last week 
In Washington Congress threw itself into 
the spirit of the thing and the House of Rep 
resentatives voted the largest peace-time ap- 
propriation for the War Department in history 
After five days of debate it appropriated 
$545,226,318, a jump of approximately $25, 
000,000 from the previous year’s allowanc: 
With the War Department’s funds out of th 
way, so far as the lower body of Congress is 
concerned, Representatives turned attention 
to the $567,872,400 asked for the navy 





TRADI- 

TIONAL The Air Corps, modern warfare’s “first line,” 
ad figured prominently in the augmented military 

Despite rapid funds. Its $45,540,177 is an increase of $16 
motorization of 038,655 over its previous year’s grant. The 
the army, the year’s program calls for 565 new planes, but 
appropriation GRIM dante 7 A GRIM even this figure failed to satisfy defense-eager 
. Congressmen, who had looked for an addition 


bill provides for 
the purchase of 
200 mules. 


(Associated 
Press.) 


General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, of at least 800 new planes 


U. S. A.: “Troublous times have again , vie 
arrived in the world.” Representative William N. Rogers of 


(Times \ ee ge Fhotes Hampshire jumped up to propose an incr 

; from 565 to 700 planes, with an additional 
$13,000,000 appropriated. An acrimonious 
bate ended in the retreat of the Rogers for 
only after they had been told that with 
new planes already appropriated for and 
dered, the country’s aircraft industry could 
possibly turn out 700 more. 

Russia, credited with the largest air fore: 
Europe, has between 2,500 and 3,000 pla 
according to estimates. France is credit 
with 1,600 machines and Britain with 1 
while Germany expects to have 1,500 a y 
hence. The United States will have provi 
itself with 1,650 new army planes in four y¢ 
ending June 30, 1937. 

Members of Congress had good authority | 
their feeling that Uncle Sam's defenses need 
free spending. General Malin Craig, Chief 
Staff, had told the committee that “it is p« 
fectly evident to every one that troublo 
times have again arrived in the world.” 

Colonel Charles T. Harris, director of 
planning branch of the War Department, cit 
figures to a New York audience last week tl! 


New 








TO BACK UP THE INFANTRY. made the proposed appropriation look 
Uncle Sam's latest improvement of the French .75-mm_ gun. _Rubber r swift motorized small change. In the event of war, he said 
transportation, well-spread and rigid 3-point support, panoramic telesc quadrant as well as Wer Deser : $10.00 
telescope and mount suitable for use on swiftly moving targets, 45-de; tion to give a 7! a var Vepartment plans call for a > 
. /2 000,000 outlay the first year considera! 


mile range, and 85-degree lateral arc, make this weapon of the las‘ y for the next 
more than $1,000,000 an hour 
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SYMBOL OF SAFETY. 


«(Browning Photo.) 


IN BY-GONE DAYS. 


(Brown Brothers.) 











ACCURACY REPLACES GUESSWORK. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


New York's “Finest” 


HEN President Roosevelt recent- 
\/ ly lauded the New York City 

Police Department as occupying 
“one of the highest places” among such 
organizations in the world, he called at- 
tention anew to the high standards de- 
manded for police in the world’s largest 
city. 

Compared to modern New York po- 
licemen, those of the previous century, 
with their handlebar mustaches, pro- 
truding stomachs, long coats and tin hel- 
mets seem like caricatures. And judging 
by ancient records, a word from a polit- 
ical boss was enough then to get a youth 
on the force and promote him as desired. 

Today things are different. New 
York’s Police Department is under civil 
service rules. Instead of being given a 
badge and gun at once, as in days gone 
by, applicants who pass the increasingly 
rigid mental and physical tests, must at- 
tend the Police Academy for several 
months, then serve as_ probationers 
three months before being considered 
members of ‘‘New York’s finest.” 

This academy, established in 1929, sup- 
plemented by an outdoor training camp, 
provides intensive training in subjects 
which a policeman fifty years ago would 
have scorned—the parole system, juve- 
nile delinquency, jiu jutsu, first aid and 
court procedure. In addition, the would- 
be policeman now studies tear gas use, 
operation of rackets, how to cut steel 
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with a torch, radio operation, boxing, 
horsemanship, aviation and law. Those 
who specialize go in for micro-photog- 
raphy, chemistry and other phases of 
scientific crime detection. 

Physical requirements of candidates 
for New York’s force today are strict. 
The minimum height is five feet eight 
inches; minimum weight 140 pounds at 
this height; average weight 165; average 
age 26; perfect (20-20) vision, at least 
sixteen natural teeth and absolute free- 
dom from disease are required even for 
entry in the police academy. Here are 
weeded out those whose minds are slow, 
those with neurotic traits, those who 
balk at discipline and scores who for one 
minor reason or another could not “stand 
the gaff’”’ and measure up to the new 
standards. Courtesy is now taught al- 
most as a religion. ‘One surly, dis- 
gruntled policeman can do more to make 
Bolshevists than all the soapbox ora- 
tors” the academy graduates are told. 

There are eleven separate phases of 
special education open to force mem- 
bers: recruit (basic) work, school for 
detectives, specialists, officers, teachers, 
law, traffic safety, motor transportation, 
horsemanship, pistol, aviation. And with 
20,000 policemen having to patrol, on 
foot, on motor-cycles and in radio cars 
and launches, 500 miles of streets and 
600 miles of waterway, the need for in- 
tensive training is manifest. 





LEARNING TO GET THEIR MAN. 


fAssociated Press.) 








North African War and South American Peace 


Victorious Marshal 


Alaji, twenty miles ahead. 


20,000 Ethiopian casualties, mainly due 


to Italian artillery. 
(Associated Press Photo.) 





Badoglio looks at 


(Associated Press Photo.) 





Secretary of State Cordell Hull at the 
933 Montevideo conference. 


(Times Wid: 


World 


Photos. } 
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Broken line shows former Italian posi- 
tion, solid line new territory gained. 





The Argentine Capito] 


in Buenos Aires. 


probable meeting panes, 
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Rome Reports 


F reports from Rome were accurate, Italy last 
week won its greatest victory thus far in its 
campaign in Northern Ethiopia. In a six-day 
battle during which rains poured, 70,000 white 
Italian troops (natives for some unknown reason 
being held in reserve) were said to have defeated 
80,000 Ethiopians in the Makale district and cap- 
tured important positions in a fifteen-mile ad- 
vance. The Italians reported 20,000 Ethiopian 
and 1,500 Italian casualties. Although no word 
had been received from Ethiopia by the time this 
magazine went to press, Marshal Badoglio 
praised his enemies and said that Ras Mulu- 
gheta’s men made a heroic stand against Italian 
big guns, planes and infantry. 

The probable significance of this biggest vic- 
tory of the Italians is that the capture of Amba 
Aradam, the 10,000-foot mountain fortress, clears 
the way for an Italian advance on Alaji, the sec- 
ond natural fortress, twenty-five miles further 
on. If Alaji is taken, the Italians will have a 
relatively open road to Addis Ababa. This Amba 
Alaji is the famous ridge that the Italian expedi- 
tion of 1896 reached before the Ethiopians. cut 
the army to pieces in one of the greatest defeats 
Italy ever suffered. 

Ethiopian chieftains, Ras Seyoum and Ras 
Kassa, who occupy the mountainous Tambien sec- 
tor west of Makale, are reported cut off because 
the new Italian advances leave only one way of 
retreat open to them, and the rains threaten it 
Thus Italians in Makale, fearful of isolation, will 
be somewhat relieved. 

Italians hope that their victory will lower Ethi- 
opian morale and lift their own, giving Italians 
at home new courage to fight sanctions. News 
of the victory in Rome, however, brought no pop- 
ular manifestation of enthusiasm, either because 
of a rain that kept people inside or because Rome 
has heard so many cries of victory in the past. 





New World Harmony 


Washington, D. C. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S invitation to the 
D heads of twenty republics of the Western 
Hemisphere to consult on means to make 
war impossible among themselves was a natural 
outgrowth of the policy of Latin-American con- 
ciliation which has marked his administration. 

The recent peace protocol signed by Paraguay 
and Bolivia, ending the Chaco war, brought to a 
conclusion the last vestige of armed conflict 
among the members of the Pan American Union, 
and Mr. Roosevelt seized on the occasion to issue 
his invitation. 

When the President announced his “good neigh- 

or” policy, which was to be the keystone of this 
country’s foreign relations, Bolivia and Paraguay 
were engaged in a bloody struggle and Colombia 
and Peru were preparing for a war over a jungle 
river port called Leticia. Mr. Roosevelt, accord- 
ingly, authorized Secretary of State Hull at the 
Pan American Conference in Montevideo in De- 
cember, 1933, to throw the influence of this coun- 
try on the side of machinery for peace. 

As a preliminary gesture, Mr. Hull told the 
assembled delegates that the United States had 
no intention of armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of any Latin-American country. He then 
arranged for the passage of a resolution urging 
all members of the Pan American Union to ratify 
five peace pacts to insure machinery for pacific 
settlement of any disputes which might arise 
among them. Not all of the countries have as 
yet carried out the object of this resolution, and 
completion of such action would doubtless be 
again urged at the proposed conference. 

The philosophy behind this policy is not one 


of mere idealistic regard for the sovereignty of 
less powerful countries. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull are convinced that the future economic 


security of the United States will be bound up 
to a large degree with that of Latin America 
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Norway Wins Winter Olympics: U.’S. Fifth 





FINAL POINT SCORE. 
oo. ree 121 
a 57 
ae ee 49 
ree ca er 41 
United States ......... 35% 
I esa «0k x eye 6 29% 
Great Britain .......... 25 
Switzerland ........... 23 
SE re 9 
Czechoslovakia ........ 7 
ere ee 7 
| Seer Terre S 5 
RE ith igh oS 6 & AWAD + 
Netherlands ........... 4 
DO Cuda Kae oe OARS 3 
pe Se er ar ee 3 
Serres eee 2 

(Points are unofficial, computed 
on a 10-5-4-3-2-1 basis.) 











ing with the blaze of color and the pomp 

of pageantry which mark most events in 
Germany today, and the United States which 
had argued long over sending athletes to the 
Nazi-sponsored tournament came out with a 
single title—the two-man bobsled champion- 
ship. Ivan Brown of Keene Valley, N. Y., 
drove the steel-runnered lightning bolt down 
the icy declivity to victory, with Alan Wash- 
bond at the brake. 

From an attendance standpoint, the fort- 
night of spectacular contests in the _ pic- 
turesque village of Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
was impressive. The total audiences numbered 
more than 1,000,000. As a spectacle, the entire 
Winter event came up fully to Nazi Germany’s 
standards. MReichsfuehrer Hitler was there, 
both on the opening and closing days with 
scores of other Berlin notables. 


i Winter Olympic games are over, end- 


Champions in Olympic Games 
BOBSLEDDING 
Four - Man — Switzerland (Pierre Musy, 
driver). 


*Two-Man—United States (Ivan Brown, 
driver; Alan Washbond, brake). 


FIGURE SKATING. 
*Men—Karl Schafer, Austria. 
*Women—Miss Sonja Henie, Norway. 
Pairs—Miss Maxi Herbert and Ernst Baier, 

Germany. 


SPEED SKATING. 
500 Meters—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway. 
1,500 Meters—Charles Mathisen, Norway. 
5,000 Meters—Ballangrud. 
10,000 Meters—Ballangrud. 


HOCKEY. 


Great Britain. 
SKIING. 

*Jumping—Birger Ruud, Norway. 

Combined Downhill-Slalom — Franz Pfnuer, 
Germany. 

18-Kilometer Cross Country—Erik Larsson, 
Sweden. 

50-Kilometer Cross Country—Elis Viklund, 
Sweden. 

Combined 18-Kilometer Cross Countr d 

‘ y an 

Jump—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway. 

40-Kilometer Relay—Finland (Sulo Nurmela, 
Klaes Karppinen, Matti Lahde and Kalle 
Jalkanen). 

Women’s Combined Downhill-Slalom—Mi 
Christel Cranz, Germany. oe 


TEAM. 


(Unofficial. ) 
Norway. 
*Retained title. 


AMERICA’S OLYMPIC WINNERS. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WHERE ALL NATIONS ARE ONE. 
Standard-bearers at the foot of the ski slopes. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A TIME FOR FLAGS AND SALUTES. 
The opening ceremonies of the Winter Olympics. 


(Times Wide World Photos.} 
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Alan Washbond, brake, and Ivan Brown, driver, who took the title for the two-man bobsled team. 














NUNSOE DUC DE LA 
TERRACE. 

To calm his nerves, last year’s 
winner went for a _ five-milc 
walk just before the judging of 
the best in show. Despite this 
precaution, however, he was un- 
able to repeat his last year’s 
victory. The poodle was ad- 
judged the best non-sporting 
dog again this year, however 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


CHAMPION MISTER 
REYNAL’S MONARD, 
receiving the James Mortimer 
Memorial Silver Trophy, whict 
he won as the best American- 
bred dog in the show, from 
Harry K. Caesar. 


A Sealyham Suppl 


ants 


ADJUDGED THE BEST DOG IN 
THE SHOW: 
Champion St. Margaret Magnificent 
of Clairedale. 


(Times 


W idk 


World Photos.) 


a Poodle 





little dog-aristocrat waddled 

through three days of confine- 
ment and noise last week to emerge as 
America’s Number One Dog: best in 
show at the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
sixteenth annual dog show at Madison 
Square Garden. 

His name is Champion St. Margaret 
Magnificent of Clairedale, and he is a 
Sealyham. He received a silver bowl—a 
little large for him to use in eating—as 
the official insignia of his victory 
over Mrs. Sherman Hoyt’s snowy white 
poodle, Champion Nunsoe Duc de la Ter- 
race of Blakeen, last year’s winner. 

Theoretically every one of the 2,920 
dogs, of 76 different breeds, which were 
packed into the Garden basement during 
the three days of the show, was a con- 
tender for the honor St. Margaret won. 
He had first to prove he was the best 
Sealyham. Then he had to prove he was 
the best terrier. And finally, in the 
climax of the show, he came out against 
the winners of the five other variety 
groups, including Nunsoe, the best non- 
sporting dog in the show. 

A harrier, one of a mere seven entered 
in the show, won the second most cov- 
eted award as the best American-bred 
dog in the show. Amory L. Haskell’s 
Champion Mr. Reynal’s Monard was 
beaten by a greyhound in the hound 
group, but later carried off the James 
Mortimer Memorial Trophy for the best 
home-bred dog. 

Dachshunds held their own as this 
country’s most popular dog, judging 
from the 178 entered in the show. Next 
most numerous were Scottish Terriers, 
with Cocker Spaniels third. The easiest 
victory was won by Bessie Blue, an 
otterhound which carried off three blue 
ribbons for that breed. Bessie Blue was 
the only otterhound in the show. 


A SHORT-LEGGED, hammer-headed 
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THE CLIMAX AT THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 
With the twelve rings used in the earlier judging thrown into one large ring, and spectators filling the stands, C. Frederick Nielson of 
Shrewsbury, N. J. (in center, in evening clothes) appraises the relative merits of the winners of the six variety groups. 





THE BEST TOY DOG. ; x IN THE BENCHES DOWNSTAIRS. 
Mrs. Andrew W. Rose’s pomeranian Champion - < A 1%-pound Chihuahua tries to make friends 
Salisbury Sensation. ge a with an old English sheepdog. 


THE BEST 
WORKING 
DOG. 
Giralda Farms 
German shep 
herd, Champio1 
Dewet von de! 
Starrenburg 


mes Wid 
World Phote 


THE BEST SPORTING DOG (GUN). THE BEST SPORTING DOG (HOUNDS). 
. Cheever Porter’s Irish setter Champion Milson O’Boy. Windholme Kennels’ greyhound White Rose of Boveway. 








FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


SOVIET ARMY STRATEGIST 

ARSHAL MIKHAIL TUKHACHEVSKY, 
M who has been in Paris in connection with 
discussions of Franco-Russian military 
cooperation, has risen to top rank in the Soviet 
j Army despite the han- 
dicap of aristocratic 
origin. He was born in 
1893, the son of a noble 
in the Eastern Ukraine 
. who was forced to sell 
his estate but retained 
enough money to send 
the boy to the Alexan- 
drovosky Military 

Academy. 

The future marshal 
was graduated in 1914 
with high honors, 
served for eight months 
in the Czarist armies 
and then was captured 
by the Germans. After five unsuccessful attempts 
to escape, he managed to slip through the Ger- 
man lines in October of 1917, joined the revolu- 
tionary cause and soon became a Communist. 

In the Fall of 1918, when only 25, he was made 
commander of the first Red Army, 30,000 strong, 
and played an important part in the defeat of the 
“White” forces. He was commander-in-chief on 
the whole Polish front in 1920 and led his army 
to the gates of Warsaw. 





Marshal Tukhachevsky 
(Wide World) 


BARNARD COLLEGE DEAN 

ISS VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, hon- 
M ored in New York on her completion of 

twenty-five years of service as dean of 
Barnard College, notes with shrewd eyes marked 
differences between the 
college girl of yester- 
day and the one of to- 
day, but advises them 
that however important 
careers may be, mar- 
riage and the rearing 
of children are even 
more important. 
“Whatever work you 
do, do it with distinc- 
tion even if it’s only 
washing dishes,” she 
urges. 

Dean Gildersleeve, 
now nearing 60, is the 
daughter of a former 
Supreme Court Justice in New York, and her en- 
tire career has centered near Barnard. She was 
graduated there in 1899, took her M. A. at Colum- 
bia next year, and then joined the Barnard 
faculty. 


“MOST CENSORED PLAYWRIGHT" 
| “thor ana HOUSMAN, veteran British au- 





Dean Gildersleeve 
(Selby) 


thor and artist, has to come to New York. 


to see a production of his “Victoria Regina,” 
for the British ban against stage portrayals of 


contemporary or recent 
members of the royal 
family keeps it out of 
London theatres. 

Mr. Housman boasts 
of being the most cen- 
» sored of British play- 
wrights. Bernard 
Shaw, he points out, 
has had only four plays 
censored while his own 
total is thirty-two, and 
several royal deaths 
must occur before 
much of his work is ac- 
ceptable in theatres in 
his native land. 

He is a handsome distinguished gentleman of 
70, with neatly trimmed beard and mustache. His 
tirst book was published in 1893 and he has 
aciiied annually to the list until now the number 
runs « close race with the number of his years. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 





Laurence Housman 
(Wide World) 


February 22, 


By OMAR HITE 


19-YEAR-OLD POLITICIAN 


ISS ROSE LONG, 19-year-old daughter of 
MA the late Huey P. Long, promises to be one 

of Mrs. Rose McConnell Long’s most val- 
uable assistants in her year’s stay in the United 
States Senate. When 
the new Senator hesi- 
tated over questions 
in her first Washington 
press conference, the 
daughter was quick to 
come to her rescue and 
seemed to know all the 
answers. She was em- 
phatic in expressing 
the belief that “as time 
goes on people will bet- 
ter realize and appre- 
ciate” her father’s 
work. Throughout the 
day’s ceremonies, she 
remained calm. 

Miss Long, an attractive brunette, attended 
high school in Baton Rouge when her father was 
Governor and then continued her studies in New 
Orleans. Two years ago she transferred from 
Newcomb College in New Orleans to Louisiana 
State University, where she made an excellent 
record in the arts and sciences. She took an ac- 
tive part in student politics and campaigned for 
her brother Russell when he was elected presi- 
dent of the freshman class. 

The brother is returning to the university, but 
Miss Long is to remain in Washington with her 
mother. She made a beginning of participation 
in capital activities by attending the White House 
Congressional reception with Senator Hattie Car- 
away and young Lester Caraway, and there 
chatted with President Roosevelt and Mrs. Borah. 
The brother resembles the father in physical ap- 
pearance, but the daughter seems to have in- 
herited some of his distinctive mental traits. 





Miss Rose Long 
(Wide World) 


"BROKE AGAIN" AT 74 

NOTHER chapter in the amazing career of 
A William C. Durant, one-time wizard of the 

motor world and the stock ticker, was 
written when he filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy at the age 
of 74, listing liabilities 
of $941,231 and assets 
of $250 in wearing ap- 
parel. 

Mr. Durant, grand- 
son of a Michigan Gov- 
ernor of the Sixties, 
has been a figure in big 
business since 1886, 
when he was one of the 
founders of the Durant- 
Dort Carriage Com- 
pany, which in a few 
years attained an an- 
nual production of 150,- 
000 carriages. Big as 
that was, he saw greater possibilities in automo- 
biles and in 1905 organized the Buick Motor Car 
Company. Three years later he used it-as the 
nucleus for General Motors, but expanded it so 
rapidly he was unable to retain control. In 1915 
he regained control and added the $80,000,000 
Chevrolet corporation to it, but was ousted five 
years later after suffering stock market losses 
estimated as high as $100,000,000. 

Undiscouraged, he came back in 1921 with 
Durant Motors, Inc., but in the booming Twenties 
he was known more as a Wall Street speculator 
than as an automobile producer, and along about 
1927 was credited with having cleared $40,000,000 
in stocks. 

Rumor has it that he foresaw the 1929 crash 
and could have escaped from the market with 
millions if he had not attempted to rescue friends 
who had speculated heavily on his advice. 


1936 


W. C. Durant 


(Associated Press) 








WOMAN ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. 


O Dame Laura Knight, famous British 
t painter of scenes of the theatre, dressing 

room, ballet and circus, goes the distinction 
of being the first woman appointed to full mem- 
bership in the Royal 
Academy _ since __its 
foundation 167 years 
ago. Two women were 
original members. in 
1769, but since that 
time only two women 
have shared with Mrs. 
Knight even the honor 
of associate member- 
ship, accorded to her in 
1927. 

She was created a 
Dame Commander of 
the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire, equivalent 
to knighthood for a 
man, in 1929. Her husband, Harold Knight, to 
whom she was married in 1903, also is a dis- 
tinguished artist, and she believes that marriage 
“can only assist creative work and cannot possi- 
bly hinder it.” She and her husband do not work 
in the same studio and he never sees her can- 
vases until they are nearly done so that his criti- 
cigsms may not affect her style. 





Dame Laura Knight 
(Wide World) 


EXPERT IN VITAMINS 


O one man can lay claim to being the dis- 
N coverer of vitamins, but in the basic re- 
search which led to their becoming known 

no one takes precedence over Sir Frederick Gow- 
land Hopkins, who has 
been appointed to the 
Harvard faculty for the 
academic year begin- 
ning next September. 

Sir Frederick — he 
was knighted in 1925— 
has been Professor of 
Biochemistry at _ the 
University of Cam- 
bridge since 1914. As 
early as 1906 he pub- 
lished preliminary re- 
ports on experiments 
dealing with those ac- 
cessory factors in foods 
afterward to be known 
as vitamins. In that year also he laid the founda- 
tion of present knowledge of the chemistry of 
muscular contraction by his researches into lac- 
tic-acid production in muscle. 

The Nobel Prize in Medicine was awarded to 
him in 1929 and he has received many other 
scientific honors. He is 74 years old. 


Sir Frederick Hopkins 
(Wide World) 


EXPONENT OF BEETHOVEN 

RTUR SCHNABEL, who is launched on the 
A ambitious task of playing all of the thirty- 

two Beethoven sonatas for the piano in 
seven successive Wednesday evening recitals in 
New York, is generally 
regarded as the fore- 
most exponent of Bee- 
thoven in the concert 
world. 

Mr. Schnabel, famous 
also as teacher and 
composer, was born at 
Lipnik, Carinthia, Aus- 
tria, and received his 
only regular piano in- 
struction from Lesche- 
tizky between the ages 
of 10 and 15. He is 
among the highest paid 
artists, and an expert 
figured out a couple of 
years ago that in his London season he averaged 
$350 each for the Beethoven sonatas he played, 
whereas the composer at the height of his fame 
received only $300 each for writing ther. 





Artur Schnabel. 
(Wide World.) 
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JOHN HARVARD, 
A statue by Daniel Chester French, which 
stands now before Massachusetts Hall, oldest 
building in the Harvard “Yard.” Actually 
however, the statue is not of John Harvard 
but of what the sculptor, having no sketch or 
portrait of any kind to guide him, thought the 
English dissenter preacher might have been 


“New England’s First Fruits” is a promotion pamphlet 
of twenty-six pages published in 1643 to encourage the 
“right kind of people” from the Old World to settle ir 
New England. The first page of the only perfect copy 
in existence was photographed through the courtesy of 
the Morgan Library. 


HARVARD SCENES NEVER BEFORE IN THE CAMERA'’'S EYE 
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From JOSIAH QUINCY, 1836. 


Fast 


O one knows th: 


message inside th< 

packet shown here 
No one knows because 
President Josiah Quincy 
of Harvard in_ 183€ 
sealed it and said tha 
it was not to be openec 
for 100 years. Thus a 
100-year-old mystery is 
to be disclosed in Sep- 
tember, when President 
James Bryant Conant of 
Harvard will read what- 
ever it was that men of 
a century ago thought 
he should know. 

The packet contains 
acceptances by alumn 
to invitations extended 
them by President Josiak 
Quincy to attend the 
200th anniversary cele- 
bration in the year 1836. 
But not even President 
Conant knows why 
President Quincy chose 
to have the contents of 
these letters remain a 
secret for 100 years 
guarded carefully in the 
archives of the Widener 
Library. Harvard au- 
thorities, however, dis 
parage the significance 
of this collective mes- 
sage from the past. 





To JAMES BRYANT CONANT, 1936 
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HARVARD WHEN THE PACKET 
WAS SEALED—1836. 

The academic procession, Sept. 8, 

1836, at Harvard’s 200th anniversary. 

,Eliza S. Quincy, oldest daughter of 

Josiah Quincy, made the drawing. 


WHERE THE PACKET WILL BE 

OPENED—1936. 
The Charles River and the buildings 
of the university. At the top of the 
picture is Memorial Hall, with the new 
chapel just below it, to the left of 
which is the “ancestral” yard. The 
square building is the Widener Library, 
below which are the dormitories of the 
“Gold Coast.’’ Along the river are the 
magnificent new Houses (from left to 
right) Eliot, Winthrop and Leverett 
with Lowell House just behind. Har- 
vard Square and the First Church are 
just to the left of the center of the 
picture. 


A new Harvard of the present age. 


“25 eee er La Be *, 
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Sta kh thas 


The Business School, across the river and facing the impressive brick masses of the new houses. At 


the left is the Larz Anderson Bridge, which leads to the Stadium and Soldiers Field. The old Weld boathouse is on the far side of the bridge 
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An impromptu 
piano trio in a 





Harvard’s central feeding plant is a scientific 
corner of the in the basement of Leverett House from v 
Commons of > te 4 %. through dustproof, changing-temperature-proc 
The Harvard ¢ >. on = a Fa other houses. This photo shows men transp 
cooled food perambulators. Eighteen hundre 


Union, gather- 
five separate buildings with 


ing place for 
serious eating ' a _— - % - - 
as well as social , ce Z + 4 
intercourse for ‘ 
freshmen exclu- 

sively. 


For relaxation from the men- 

tal gymnastics of education, 

these young men retire to a 

quiet corner in the common 

room of Adams House and 

play the _ relatively simple 
game of chess. 











A mute link with the 
past. A silver tea set 
wrought by an early mas 
ter silversmith, one Paul 
Revere. Like many an 
other treasure, this has 
come to stay at Harvard 


The “Harvard Lampoon,” oldest hu: US | 


club, and a very swanky one at tha flere 
in its ] ba 
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Harvard 





McKinlock din 
ing room, one 


a scientifically conceived kitchen and commissary aa) : . oo am: ; ¥ ie: m 
»use from which hot and cold dishes are rushed : ee 5, ; es. iy Sa 2 of the five food 
erature-proof tunnels into the dining halls of four — ees ae . terminals of 
men transporting food on electrically heated and se ee ag Harvard’s 
teen hundred persons are served course dinners in Be Ms. ‘ unique commis- 
ildings within forty-five minutes. ae " @ , : , sary. Students 

- ig } Need "He So ppay only $8.50 a 


b : , week for twen 
ty-one meals 


Harvard students say they 
are not “‘Radcliffe-conscious,”’ 
either because of Radcliffe’s 
accessibility or because a tra- 


dition classifies all Radcliffe 
girls as “blue stockings” ! ! |! 


“Miss Harvard,” offi- 
cial mouse killer of the 
central feeding plant, 
starts raising a family 


US Periodical in the United States, is also a 
to carry on her essen 


flere see one of the periodical’s banquets 
1 banquet hall 


Y JAMES E. ABBE. 
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Dean Pound of Harvard Law School 
is seated behind his circular desk, 
which somewhat re. nbles an in- 
formation bureau and is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, when the dean himself i 
seated behind it. He says this desk 
enables him to keep five jobs rotating 
at a time. It is rumored that when a 
student faces “the judge” he learns 
for once and all time what it feels 
like to be on the witness stand and 
even how it feels to be prisoner at 
the bar. 
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This is Harvard’s most inacces- 
sible professor, Felix Frank- 
furter. He broke a long estab- 
lished precedent by letting =z 
photographer into his sanctum. 
Professor Frankfurter is credited 
by some with being the father of 
the New Deal, and has sponsored 
many of the “college professors” 
and young lawyers who play such 
conspicuous réles in the “brain 
trust.” 


There are two kinds of tutors at Har- 
vard, official and unofficial. The official 
kind is made up mostly of gradyate stu- 
dents who are given thirty or so individual 
undergraduates to take under their wing. 
The unofficial tutor, however, is often a 
more dynamic person. He usually is 
affiliated with one of the cramming 
schools, which are known as “the wid- 
ows,” where concentrated knowledge i: 
hurled at the last minute before exami- 
nations into the massed ranks of under 
gradutes who dallied through the lecturer 
of official faculty members and suddenly 
awoke to the realization that examina- 
tions were imminent. Here we have 

tutor glowering over his class in the man- 
ner of a football coach. Concentratioz 
is on “History One,” due next morning 
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Make These Study 





Recently a professor car- 
ried on experiments to see 
whether the raising of the 
feet above the head lifted 
the “I. Q.” This fellow 
ought to make above-aver- 
age in whatever he’s study- 
ing. 





In a “House” 
reading room. 


A student burns 
the midnight 
electricity in his 
private study. 


The portrait of 
an earlier Har- 
vard man looks 
down compas- 
sionately upon 
two undergrad- 
uates studying 
for examinations 
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Below 
MARKED MEN. 

Even more than a cropped hair- 
cut, the carrying of a dirty. 
dusty, worn-out green bag in 
which one puts such things as 
books, is typical of the Harvard 
life. Such traditions, seemingly 
innocuous, sometimes stamp on 
the Harvard man characteristics 
which he carries throughout life. 








THE HARVARD CRIMSON 
is daily paper to Harvard stu- 
dents. Here is a meeting of the 
staff’s élite in the process of de- 
termining the fate of “heelers,” 
or men on probation who seek a 
career on the paper. Practical 
training for journalism must be 
got through experience on stu- 
dent publications, for Harvard 

has no school of journalism. 
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THE HASTY PUD- 
DING CLUB has 
been widely publi- 
cized for its annual 
musical shows. Here 
are the boys in the 
billiard room of the 
club. Note the croco- 
dile. It holds a very 
special and secret sig- 
nificance in initiation 
rites. 





At Right 

The President and 
the Presidential chair 
of the “Crimson,” 
used on occasions of 
ceremony. Among the 
nameplates of former 
“Crimson” presidents 
is that of Franklin D 

Roosevelt 














Books 


AND 
THEIR 
MAKERS 





BUSY ON HIS NEXT BOOK. 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon already 
has written some of the chapters 
of the third volume of his trilogy. 
His new book will be called “Story 

of the Arts.” 
(Associated Press.) 


HE SUMS UP HIS VIEWS. 
G. K. Chesterton, whose essay col- 
lection, ‘“‘The Well and the Shal- 
lows,”’ has just been published here. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
London Bureau.) 
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FAR AWAY FROM BLIZZARDS. 

Stephen Leacock, showr with his son in Bermuda, has combined heavy 
economics with light verse in a volume, coming out this Spring, entitled 
“Hellements of Hickonomics, Hiccoughs in Verse.” 

(Ella Barnett.) 


ADOPTS A NEW LOCALE. 
Robert W. Chambers in “The Girl 
in Golden Rags,” his newest novel, 
tells the success story of a New 

England widow and daughter. 
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Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Chi- 

cago, St. Louis, New Orleans and San 
Francisco.) 


FICTION 


“The Last Puritan,” by George San- 
tayana (Scribner). 

“If I Have Four Apples,” by Jo- 
sephine Lawrence (Stokes). 

“The Son of Marietta,” by Johan 
Fabricius (Little, Brown). 

“It Can’t Happen Here,” by Sinclair 
Lewis (Doubleday, Doran). 

“The Lorenzo Bunch,” by Booth 
Tarkington (Doubleday, Doran). 


NON-FICTION 


“North to the Orient,” by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh ( Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“The Woollcott Reader,” by Alexan- 
der Woollcott (Viking). 

“Life With Father,” by Clarence 
Day (Knopf). 

“I Write as I Please,” by Walter 
Duranty (Simon & Schuster). 

“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by T. E. 
Lawrence (Doubleday, Doran). 








AN AUTHOR TAKES HIS EASE. 

A. A. Milne relaxed in his home in 

Chelsea, England. His detective 

novel, “The Red House Mystery,” 

first appearing a decade or more 

ago, has just been republished in 
America. 





HE RECONSIDERS HIMSELF. 
James Branch Cabell in “Preface 
to the Past,’’ just published, 
explains a number of his 
whimsicalities. 





A CHAMPION OF CANDOR. 
Theodore Dreiser, himself an out- 
in-the-open writer, who in an in- 
troduction to Samuel Butler's “The 
Way of All Flesh” calls this the 
most honest book in the English 

language and one of the best. 

(Associated Press.) 
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THE RANGERS GETTING INTO BATTLE CLOTHES. 
Six of the ten players in the picture, members of the New York professional hockey team, 
are busy with the long rawhide laces of their skating shoes; a fair ratio of the importance of 


skates compared to the rest of the equipment. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





“WATCH HIM!” 
Manager Lester Patrick giving final instructions 
to Phil Watson, a rookie player, before sending 


him to join the fight. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





SAVE THE GOAL! 
The Rangers on defense, completely encircling the lone invader who has 
penetrated deep into their territory, effectively separate the player from 





the puck. (Associated Press, ) 
4 
he 
HORSEPLAY A BRACER. 
Alex Shibicky, happily clad in soap suds, about to get a cold surprise from After the game the dressing room is far more jovial than during the 
Ching Johnson. serious moments before the players take the ice. 
mes Wide World Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 
22 \ 
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HE 
SCREEN 


FRED 
ASTAIRE 
SHOWS HOW 
TO 
“LET YOURSELF 
GO” 


(No. 1.) In the new screen 
musical ‘‘Follow the 
Fleet,’’ Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers interpret 
the new Irving Berlin 
song, ‘‘Let Yourself Go.”’ 
The loose-jointed swagger 
is obtained by swinging 
the legs from the hips, 
after which both partners, 
with right foot raised and 
swinging, pivot on the ball 
of the left foot.. The play- 
ful effect of the eyes just 
comes naturally. 
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(No. 2.) After several assorted kicks, swings and shuffles, during which the 

partners face each other but do not touch, they almost get together on this 

one, with arms spread-eagled and left feet wa-ay back. The next stunt is 

to hop around together, making a > gma revolution without changing 
position. 


(No. 3.) The girl 
gets a free ride 
on the next swing 
around, putting 
complete trust in 
her partner’s 
£00d right arm. 
He shuffles 
around in a com- 
plete revolution, 
the girl moving 
head first. Then 
he parks her mo- 
mentarily on his 
knee and restores 
her to the floor, 
facing him and 
ready for more. 
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(No. 4.) They dance up and down in rapid succession, with the girl’s right 
foot and the man’s left sliding way out. 








(No. 5.) Which 
leads naturally, 
simply by pivot- 
ing the body and 
leaving the girl’s 
left and the man’s 
right foot behind, 
into this semi- 

split, known as 

the ‘‘Mammy 

Dip.”’ 


(No. 6.) Then the 
dancers rise into 
this final pose, all 
ready for the ap- 
plause, with the 
gentleman gal- 
lantly indicating 
that all credit 
should go to his 
fair partner 








The Second Battle of Marathon 





N the historic site of Marathon on 
& the east coast of Attica where 
nearly twenty-five centuries ago 
a small army of Athenians and Plataeans 
turned back the invading hordes of 
Darius, a new war is being waged by 
the Greeks against an enemy more ter- 
rifying than the ancient Persians. The 
enemy today is malaria, a foe that has 
taken a toll of millions of lives and has 
been victorious over the people of Greece 
since the dawn of history. A six-year, 
national campaign, instituted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Near 
East Relief is now turning the tide of 
battle definitely in favor of modern sci- 
ence and promises the eradication of the 
disease in Greece in the near future. 
The second battle of Marathon, against 
the numberless forces of Anopheline 
mosquitoes, is of world importance com- 
parable to the decisive engagement of 
490 B. C., which preserved for posterity 
the highest culture of ancient times. The 
discoveries in mosquito control and ma- 
laria pathology made at the health sta- 
tion and laboratories there are of incal- 
culable value to other countries affected 
with endemic areas. Malaria, it is said, 
causes a higher sickness and death rate 
than any other disease, and Greece is 
one of the most malarious countries in 
all Europe. One-third of its population 
suffers from the disease and 5 per cent of 
the death rate is directly attributable to 
it. Malaria, probably more than any other 
factor, was responsible for the Allies’ 
failure in Salonika in the World War. 
The clinic and experimental field sta- 
tion at Marathon are the center of pre- 
vention and control work in Attica. Four 
other principal field study areas have 
been set up throughout the nation, in the 
Peloponnesus, Central Greece, Macedonia 
and Thrace. All were inaugurated un- 
der the supervision of Dr. M. C. Balfour, 
field director of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and director of the Malaria Divi- 
sion of the Athens School of Hygiene, 
and all work is conducted in cooperation 
with the Greek Ministry of Health and 
Public Assistance. 


In the six years the campaign has 
been in effect, the field experience 
gained in the various districts of the 
nation has contributed greatly to the 
advanced study of the disease. Clinical 
examinations numbering in the tens of 
thousands have shed much light on the 
transmission and after-effects of ma- 
larial infections and treatments involving 
the distribution of 100,000 pounds of 
quinine a year among those afflicted 
have brought forth new ideas in the ef- 
fecting of cures. Several thousand 
square miles have been worked over, in 
preventive projects costing upward of 
$60,000,000. 

Marshes and still water areas, small 
pools and other breeding places of the 
Anopheline mosquitoes have been drained 
and the ground reclaimed to agriculture; 
lakes and river courses have been treat- 
ed with chemicals to destroy mosquito 
larvae, houses throughout the nation 
have been screened, and, above all, the 
inhabitants have been instructed in hy- 
gienic methods of combating the winged 
enemy to the end that they may say, as 
did Pheidippides on bringing the news of 
Marathon, “Rejoice, we conquer!” 
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THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE OF MARATHON IN 490 B. C., 
WHERE TODAY SCIENCE IS AT WAR WITH MALARIA. 
View of the Marathon plain as seen from the memorial mound 
over the Athenian soldiers buried after the Battle of Marathon. 
On the left is the Bay of Marathon in the Petali Gulf, an arm of 
the Aegean Sea; on the right, Mount Pentelacon, and at center 
the drained marsh, one of the principal works in the malaria- 
prevention campaign of the Greek Government. 
(Photos Courtesy Rockefeller Foundation.) 





AT WORK IN THE GREATER 
MARSH OF MARATHON. 
Scientists of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion searching for mosquito eggs 
among the reeds and pools in a marsh 
that has not yet been completely 
drained. Undrained marsh land is 
sprayed with paris green and other 
chemicals to destroy the Anopheline 
larvae. 


TYPICAL PEASANT FAMILIES 
OF ATTICA. 
Group of children of a village near 
Marathon, where an extremely large 
percentage of the population is af- 
fected by malaria, standing in front 
of one of the poorly constructed 
dwellings which under government 
plans are to be reconditioned or re- 
placed by better homes 
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40 he had seen enough military 


the World's Greatest Liar 





BARON VON MUNCHAUSEN, 
posthumously honored for his imagination. 
(By Doré, After Canova.) 


modern ‘liars’ clubs,” and master of all 
spinners of tall tales, is to be honored by his 
home town 139 years after his death. 

The little town of Bodenwerder, in Hanover, 
Germany, announced last week it would buy the 
home of the Baron von Munchausen, and turn 
it into an office for the Mayor, and a museum. 

The Baron, born in 1720, fought with the Rus- 
By the time he was 
feats, and 


| world’s greatest liar, ancestor of all 


sians against the Turks. 


THE HOUSE WHERE MUNCHAUSEN SPUN HIS TALL TALES 
in Bodenwerder, now to house the town’s Mayor. 
(German Railroad Information Office.) 


enough of the climate, geography, and fauna of 
Russia, to retire to Bodenwerder with a well- 
stocked imagination. 

In the years thereafter the Baron spent his 
evenings relating the wonders he had seen and 
performed. To be confronted, unarmed, by a 
man-eating beast, to plunge his arm down the 
animal’s throat, seize the inside of its tail, and 
whip the creature inside out, was for the Baron 
but a minor interlude in a busy day of wonders. 

In 1785, twelve years before the Baron died, 


Rudolf Erich Raspe, a scientific student who 
had enjoyed his hospitality and narratives, pub- 
lished a little book of Munchausen’s anecdotes 
in London. 

It has been popular ever since. Bodenwerder 
has now decided that, even if its most eminent 
citizen gained eminence through his lies, his 
eminence has nevertheless stood the test of time, 
and its citizens are ready to take the chance of 
establishing their Mayor in an atmosphere where 
fantastic exaggerations still echo. 


A German Nominee for the British Throne 





PRINCE RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA, 
steel helmeted and bemedaled, lineal descend 


ant of Charles I of England 
(Associated Press.) 
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T seems that Charles II and James II of Eng- 

land, the last Stuart Kings, had a sister. And 
of that sister Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria is 
a direct descendant. 

Britishers have long memories to match their 
long family trees, and there are some subjects of 
King Edward VIII who still burn with indigna- 
tion over the injustice done to Charles I in 1649, 
when he was not only dethroned but also be- 
headed. James II lost the throne in 1688 and after 
his son was barred through an act of exclusion 
by Parliament, George I, the founder of the pres- 
ent dynasty, was invited over from Germany to 
become King. Each year the champions of the 
Stuart line express their protest at a meeting be- 
side the statue of Charles I at the entrance to 
Whitehall in London. 

Charles I was the father of Charles II, James 
II, and of Prince Rupprecht’s ancestress. There 
are no living descendants of either of the 
brothers. Therefore, at this year’s celebration, 
which was postponed to March 27 because of 
the death of King George, they will call the 
new King of England a usurper, and proclaim 
Prince Rupprecht the rightful sovereign. 

In a generous gesture to the right of free 
speech and free assemblage, the British Govern- 
ment will supply music for the occasion, in the 
form of trumpeters of the Royal Foot Guards. 





STATUE OF CHARLES I 
IN LONDON, 
where champions of the House 
of Stuart will gather. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














CHERRY REFRIGERATOR CAKE. 
11-3 cups sweetened condensed milk. 1 cup quartered maraschino cherries. 
1-4 cup lemon juice. 24 vanilla wafers. 

Blend together the milk and lemon juice. Add prepared fruit. Line oblong pan or spring cake 
pan with wax paper and cover with fruit mixture. Add layers of wafers, alternating in this way 
until fruit mixture is used, finishing with a layer of wafers. Let stand in refrigerator for six hours 
or more. To serve, turn out on a small platter, carefully remove wax paper and cover top and sides 
of cake with stiffly whipped cream. Decorate with quartered cherries in outline of hatchet. Return 

to refrigerator until cream is firm. 
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Cookies and Gingerbread 
as Mary Washington 
Made Them 


by LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


T is quite in the traditional mood to be 
| celebrating February twenty-second with 

refreshments reminiscent of those enjoyed 
by the family of General George Washing- 
ton. Cherries and the historic hatchet sup- 
ply the motifs for pies and cakes, ice cream 
and ornamental sweets for the day’s parties, 
some of them amusingly naive, all of them 
good to eat. The real news in food for the oc- 
casion is that the father of his country is 
said to have been inordinately fond of ice 
cream, which was popularized by Dolly Mad- 
ison. Other than this, there is gingerbread, 
magically mixed by modern method after 
Mary Washington’s very own recipe and 
served with maple ice cream. Cookies, too, 
such as those with which the great lady’s 
cookie jar was kept filled. 

To bring the picture up to date there is a 
cherry pie made with one fiaky crust and 
filled with juicy cooked cherries. A refrig- 
erator cake dripping with whipped cream 
forms a snowy mound for the decoration of 
cherries. 





WASHINGTON CHERRY PIE. 
11/3 cups sweetened con- 
densed milk 
1/4 cup lemon juice 
11/2 cups pitted sour cher- 
ries, drained 
2 egg yolks 


Baked pie crust 
Strips of baked pie crust for 
flag 
Blend together sweetened con- 
densed milk, lemon juice, sour pit- 


ted cherries which have been 

drained, and egg yolks. Pour into 

baked pie crust. Have ready some 

lightly browned bits of pie crust 

and arrange in the shape of a 

flag on top of the pie. Chill be- 
fore serving. 





MARY WASHINGTON GINGER- 
BREAD. 

To 1 package of Mary Ball 
Washington gingerbread mix add 1 
cup of water, stir until smooth and 
bake in square or oblong cake tin in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 
minutes. It is delicious when served 

with maple ice cream. 


(Courtesy The Dromedary Co.) 


GINGER COOKIES. 

To make 30 cookies use 1 pack- 
age of gingerbread mix, add 1/3 
cup of water, stir thoroughly and 
drop by spoonfuls on a baking 
sheet. Bake in moderate oven 12 

minutes. 


(Courtesy The Dromedary Co.) 
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Put Rouge On the 


by 
EMELINE MILLER 


ICTOR HERBERT 
VV hit the nail on the 

head when he 
wrote, in a lyric con: 
cerning one of his hero- 
ines, “what nature nev- 
er gave her, she can do 
by hand.” Any woman 
whom nature has not en- 
dowed with pink cheeks 
can, of course, make up 
for the lack out of a 
paint pot. But she must 
be sure to apply the 
rouge in exactly the 
right spot, according to 
the shape of her face. 

A woman whose face 
tends to roundness should 
apply rouge fairly close 
to the eyes, and keep it 
away from the outer 
cheek, concentrating at- 
tention to the center of 
the face and making it 
look less wide. Long, nar- 
row faces should have 
rouge applied rather low 
and at the outside of the 
cheeks. 

When one uses rouge, 
a little lipstick is neces- 
sary. Most women need 
less lipstick with rouge 


PATRICIA ELLIS 
has a lovely rounded face. To accentuate the color of her blue 
eyes and to lend her face color in the right spot, she applies 
rouge close to the eyes and does not let it get too far away from 
the center of her face. 





MARGARET LIND- 


SAY’S FACE KNITTING vanes | 


than without. The color falls in the long and rye LOK OVER 25 YEARS | : 
should harmonize. When narrow class. She ap- TOWN, SAXONY SCORCH TWEED, 
lips are incarnadined and plies rouge low on the oy we wR ret 
the rest of the face is cheeks and toward the Lowest prices. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES 
left pale, one is actually outer side, a good trick CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
stylizing the face, and a for any woman with a we. A ihe 





similarly shaped face 


more ||EARN MONEY 


MID-WEEK PIC- 
TORIAL needs repre- 
sentatives in every 
town, large and small, 
to look after its nu- 
merous new and re- 
newal subscriptions. 

No previous experi- 
ence necessary. 

No obligation in- 
volved. 

No investment re- 
quired. 

All necessary sup- 
plies furnished free. 

For further infor- 
mation and details on 
our spare-time_ plan 
simply fill in and mail 
us the form below. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
Times Square, New YVork, NWN. Y. 





lot of lipstick may be 
used. 


Without obligation send me _ full 
particulars of your spare-time plan. 




















NAME 
WINIFRED SHAW GLENDA FARRELL \DDRESS 
accentuates her good looks by usi lipstick with puts - . last-mir wae application - ee as she Cry STATI 
out rouge. She blends the color carefully the views her reflection in the mirrored top of a 
was ; . CoO .e tz Ie } 
lips, and applies it generous axe abl | 
acento den ceenaaneseanansslD 
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DECORATION 


IDEAS IN MINIATURE 
By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


O living person could walk into these 
N charming model rooms, for they 
measure only two feet from floor to 
ceiling. Otto Zenke designed and executed 
the three shown, and five others, spending 
three years in the work. They are worked 
out with meticulous care to the smallest 
detail, some of them having electric lights 
no bigger than a pinhead. The rooms are 
shown at B. Altman’s in New York City. 
All the rooms are in Empire, English 
Regency, Directoire and Georgian styles, 
related modes of decoration that give a 
pleasant variation with an underlying unity 
to the imaginary house. Clear, bright col- 
ors are used throughout. 


ENGLISH REGENCY DINING ROOM WITH BLUE WALLS AND A POLISHED, INLAID FLOOR. 
A bright contrast is obtained through the use of mahogany in the larger pieces of furniture, table, sideboard and cupboard, and white painted wood 


} 


The chairs are upholstered in white leather 


in the straight chairs. 
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A BEAUTIFUL COLOR COM- 
BINATION LENDS A QUIET 
CHARM TO THIS LIBRARY. 
The walls are claret color, the 
woodwork is pale tan, and the 
floor is polished walnut. The 
hand-tufted beige rugs strike 
the only modern note in the 
otherwise period room. 


(All Photos, Robert Maclean 
Glasgow.) 


THE DISTINCTIVE WALL- 
PAPER OVER THE CON- 
SOLE TABLE 
is a copy of an antique hand- 
blocked paper by Dufor. The 
floor is painted in black and 
white checks to simulate mar- 
ble. Tiny statues stand on 
mirrored pedestals. 





Curtains and drapes are blue and white. 
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Sew ashions 


| FEATURES OF THE SPRING MODE 
| By WINIFRED SPEAR 


HERE are many features of the new Spring. fashions which 
' mark them definitely 1936. 

The bolero, the box jacket, shorter skirts for daytime, 
the extreme popularity of the redingote dress, and loose straight 
coats rather than fitted ones are all part of the new style picture. 

The box jacket and bolero are very becoming to slim young 
things, but the redingote dress is especially adaptable to the more 
mature figure. 

The long, wedge-shaped piece of contrasting fabric which shows 
4 in the skirt of the redingote dress (illustrated here) adds greatly 
to one’s apparent height. 

























| THE LONG AND 

| NARROW LINE 

| IS STRESSED 

/ in this low- 

/ crowned hat of 

| brown balibuntl. 

| The brim rolls 

flat against the 

| crown at either 
side and dips 

| down sharply in 

i front. White THE NARROW PLEATS EXTENDING FROM THE 

} NECKLINE TO THE HEM 

further accentuate the long front line of this redingote 

dress of black novelty-weave silk crépe. The gilet and 

underskirt are made of a Chinese red printed silk shantung. 

Saks Fifth Avenue. The black felt toque is from Bonwit- 

Teller. 


feather leaves 
trim the back. 
Stein & Blaine. 


(All Photos by The New York Times Studios.) 
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BOX-LIKE 
JACKETS ARE 
EXTREMELY 

YOUNG 
LOOKING. 
The one on this 
smart gray flan- 
nel suit has 
rounded edges 
and revers 
trimmed with 
stitching. The 
crépe blouse and 
handkerchief are 
flame colored, 
the buttons 
brown leather. 
Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue. The stitched 
gray flannel hat 
is from Saliy 
Victor. 





¢! 


BEIGE AND BLACK IS A REFRESHING COMBINATION 

FOR SPRING. ; ; 

The redingote theme is echged in the front treatment of 

this frock. The body of it is ‘beige basket-weave silk crépe 

having the black panel set on in front. From The Tailored 
Woman. The corded silk hat is from Bonwit-Teller. 
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"Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 
theatre within the length of so memories.’ 
* *& wk & ~ Mantle, News. 


‘JUBILEE?’’ 


with LAURA HOPE MELVILL 


EWS KNIGHT COOPER 
IMPERIAL «. Eves. Pi Mate. Wea. Seat, eb 

























THE COMEDY TREAT OF THE SEASON 








JEROME MAYER and 
MURRAY JAY QUEEN present 


RUSSET MANTLE iyss ices 


with JOHN BEAL, MARTHA SLEEPER 
“Wise, fresh and incorrigibly ridiculous . .. gorgeously acted.’’ 
Atkinson, Times 
MASQUE THEATRE, 45th, West of B'way. 
Evenings. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:40. 

















Percy Hammond, 


» 


RUDY BERT WILLIE & EUGENE 


VALLEE LAHR HOWARD 


BARRIE COOPER 


12th STAGE 
EDITION 
GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE “eit 24.8%) £*s. Mats. Wed.& Sat.*l © $2.50 
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Treen ‘THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” Heraid Tribune OOrrr—T 





400 GOOD SEATS—EVERY NIGHT $1 
Petar ett A DA reread rere rere nacre ae eave Pataca atacand eemee 











MAX be ha Presents 
RAYMOND 


GORDON MASSEY 
ETHAN FROME 


from Edith Wharton's Novel, ‘‘Ethan Frome,’’ by OWEN and DONALD DAVIS 
Staged by GUTHRIE MecCLINTIC 
Evgs. 8:40, $1.10-$3.30 


NATIONAL THEA,, ,*\s puey sate Woe. Sat., $1.10-82.75 


PAULINE 


LORD 











“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


2ND = . A topsy-turvy comedy ... 

| shrewd and jocular horseplay ... 
YEAR * the laughs come in the right place.” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of B'way. Eve. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50c to $2 






















— 22.” 6A 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


'Boy MEETs GIRLI 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
THEATRE 48th St., East of B’way. Evs. 8:50—50c to 83 

CORT Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:40—50c to $2. BRy. 9-0046 ; 
OD ED ED ED ED DED 0D OEE 











GUTHRIE McCLINTIC announces 
THE LAST 2 WEEKS OF 
MAXWELL ANDERSON: 8 


WINTERSET*: 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45 St., W. of 8 Ave. 
Evenings 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 




















GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 
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Ps Sam H. Harris presents 
ye 
4 x 


isn JANE COWL 


most brilliant % 
4 topical dialogue *, 
<« ever spoken on 


an > 
\. American Stage.’’ 7 
‘\ Robert Garland, Yd 66 99 
, ld- 
ww Worle - 
‘ Tele. 
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In a New Comedy 














~ s by Katharine Dayton and Geo, S., Kaufman 
es THEA., 45th St., W. of B°WAY. EVES. 8:30 
be MUSIC BOX MATINEES THURS. & SAT. 2:30 
THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A DAY 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 
with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 
MOROSCO THEA, °° “iveusss 830 "Sateen at ne 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


END OF SUMMER 


4 Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 


ath INA CLAIRE — OSGOOD PERKINS 



















































RACHEL HARTZELL AND DOROTHY GISH 
in a scene from the comedy, “Mainly for Lovers,” at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





ALBERT INGALLS Jr. Presents 


SEARCHING forthe SUN 


New Play by DAN TOTHEROH 
with WHITFORD KANED EDWIN PHIL IPS, LEONA ROBERTS, OLIVE DEERING 


BETWEEN B’WAY & 7TH AVE. EVENINGS 8: 
58th ST. THEATRE, MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 3:40 

















NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 44 St., E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


“ ‘Dead End’ is 
my hero—a show, 
a spectacle, 8 
play, a sermon 
and a drama.”’ 
—Percy Hammond, 
Heraid Tribune 























WINTER 
GARDEN 


B’way at 50th St. 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
& Sat., $1-$2.50 





Evenings: Orch. Seats 
at $3 and $4. 
Seats 8 Weeks 

in Advance 




















HELD OVER! ‘A Cinematic Masterpiece !’’—American. 


P AUL MUNI IN “THE STORY OF 
LOUIS PASTEUR” 
STRAN D—25c 


Broadway and 47th Street To 1 P. M, 


Presented by Warner Bros.—A Cosmo- 
politan Prod. — A First Natl. Pict. 





















FRED ASTAIRE and GINGER ROGERS 
in FOLLOW THE FLEET 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


An RKO-Radio Picture 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6585. 
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Third Smashing Week 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


in MODERN TIMES 
Written, directed and produced by CHAS. CHAPLIN 


Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 
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HE STAGE 


“END OF SUMMER” 





Summer.” written by the noted playwright, 

S. N. Behrman, now at the Guild Theatre, is 
an analytical study of three generations of women 
in a millionaire American family. The leading rdles 
are interpreted by Ina Claire, who appears as a 
charming heiress whose life is dedicated to a search 
for happiness, and Osgood Perkins, who plays a 
scheming psychiatrist whose one ambition is to en- 


| *s Theatre Guild’s new production, “End of 


rich himself. 








Vhdoewltvee 
ix CIGAR SMOKING.. 


MARVIN’S 


AMBASSADORS 


Claire), recipient of a fortune dug 
out of the ground by her forbears, 
has made of her life a “career of 
flirtation’”’ and has lost her husband 
‘in the process. Into her home comes 
Dr. Kenneth Rice (Osgood Perkins), 
a shrewd psychoanalyst who is deter- 
mined to use Leonie as an instrument 


(No. 1.) Leonie Frothingham (Ina /): 
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of his own success and to be as ruth- 
less as her ancestors in making his 


fortune. 
(All Photos by Vandamm.) 


(No. 2.) Leonie’s mother (Mildred 
Natwick), a sensible woman who 
fears for the future of her descen- 
dants, discusses Leonie’s manner of 
life with Sam Frothingham (Minor 
Watson), Leonie’s former husband, 
and Leonie’s daughter, Paula (Doris 
Dudley), and strongly disapproves of 
her actions. 





(No. 3.) Just as Leonie is planning 
her marriage to Dr. Rice, Paula 
forces the doctor to confess that he 
is in love with her, rather than with 


her mother 












alu special iulevduclory price 


50 Parcel Post 
CIGARS Prepaid 


(70 
















A real invitation to 
smokers who appreci- 
ute a good cigar. Full- 
bodied, 5%” cigars 
—hand made from 
choicest blend of im- 
ported Cuban 
tobacco. 

If you have a 
“high price’ cigar | 
taste, you will like 
AMBASSADORS 
... they’re the 
kind of a smoke 
vou can offer 
to a friend 


with a boast- ae 
ful “Have a Airtight 
7 Humidors. 


good cigar’. 





They're a mellow, pleasure 
giving cigar whose only low 
price feature is the price itself 
and there is a good reason 

for that. You see, we sell only 
by mail, directly from our fac- 
tory to you—for cash. We save 
all the usual jobber and re- 
tailer profits and we pass them 
on to you in quality smoking 
AMBASSADORS are sealed 
in Cellophane tubes, and 
packed in an Airtight humidor 
Every cigar is perfect try 
them under our unconditional 
guarantee: ‘Every Cigar Must 
Gire You 10c Worth of Smoking 
Pleasure or We Refund Your 
Money in Full and the Cigars 
ire Yours Without Charge.’ 
You can't lose at this low 
price and a protection cuaran- 
tee that has never failed. Be- 
cause of the special introduc- 
tory price we cannot ship more 
than 50 cigars to a customer 
Coupan helow must be weed 


Reference: 
Chase National Bank, New York 


Mj! AMBASSADORS 


MARVIN CIGAR CO. IN¢ Dent. W 
366-374 Canal Place, New York. N. \ 
Gentlemen 

I certainly would like to try The AMBASSADO! 
CIGARS at the «special introductory price and gua 
antee. Please send me a humidor of fifty (50) I a 
enclosing check money rder for 81.7% ce ) 


cents extra 





Name 
* \ddres 
(No. 4.) As Leonie must live on 

love, she builds a new romance on et a les ar 
the ashes of the old and turns for 
affection to Dennis McCarthy (Van MARVIN CIGAR CO., INC. 

- 1 n! ) 366-374 Conal Plote, New York, WN. Y. 
Heflin a young radical 
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How CAN | an i 
MAKE UP FOR 
THE LACK OF 


A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION? 


WHY AM | 
A 


FAILURE? = 


2 ; ve 


AVE 
BECOME AN 


HOW DIO IT 
HAPPEN? 


1F | OWLY 
HAD HER 


PERSONALITY | 


/ AT 40 Am a 
| Too OLD To, 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PREFACE 


A straight and out-and-out talk all about 
yourself in which the Voice of Experience 
shows you how to make the most of your 
latent capabilities and how to overcome and 
correct the little faults you have. 


INTRODUCTION 


A discussion of Intelligence vs. Emotions 
and the vital importance of using ycur in- 


telligence. 
PART | 


Six Doors to Misery and how to keep them 

forever locked. 

DOOR 1: WORRY and FEAR and how to 
conquer these two deadly enemies once 
and for all. 

DOOR 2: SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS and 
how to get rid of it forever. 

DOOR 3: THAT INFERIORITY COM- 
PLEX and how to overcome it for good. 

DOOR 4: EGOISM and its disastrous ef- 
fects on others. 

DOOR 5: SELF-CENTEREDNESS AND 
SELFISHNESS the two surest roads to 
misery and loneliness and how to avoid 
them forever. 

DOOR 6: REMORSE and HUMILITY 
and how to put a permanent end to them. 


PART Il 


Sixteen character obstacles on the road to 
happiness and how to remove them forever. 
A detailed study of the causes and cures of 
Laziness, Overambition, Jealousy, Weak 
will, Temper, Intolerance, Nagging, Stub- 
bornness, Gossip, Carelessness, Indecision, 
Lack of humor, Affectation, Lack of consid- 
eration, Day dreaming and Talkativeness. 


PART Ill 


LOVE and pre-engagement problems. 
Physical attraction and love at first sight 
Love ... Falling in love... The movies 
and cheap romantic fiction and their effect 
on young people .. . Promiscuous kissing . . . 


Do’s and Don’ts of courtship ... The way to 
a man’s heart... Winning a woman’s love 
...On choosing a wife...On choosing a 
husband... Why doesn’t he propose? Is 
marriage the best solution to love?... 
Marry with your head as well as your heart 
... Fifteen rules for a happy marriage. 


ENGAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Short and long engagements... The “In- 
Law” problem... Your family; asset or 
liability? ... Money problems... The bud- 
get... Marry for money and you earn it... 
Family ties . . . Differences in basic ideas... 
Differences in religion and social class... Is 
too much intimacy before marriage a sensi- 
ble thing?...On being jilted... Jealousy 
... Interference of relatives... The broken 
engagement. 


MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


Bad habits developing ... Excessive drink- 
ing . .. Those “In-Laws” again . . . Those 
money problems again... Compatibility and 
the 50-50 law... The horrible nightmare of 
nagging and how to stop it before it gets a 
start ... On being thoroughly considerate... 
Who's the boss?... That other man or girl 
... Lack of social life... Loss of the job... 
Hard luck and “bad breaks”. . . Irresponsi- 
bility ... Debts and how to avoid them... 
After sex what? ... The married woman be- 
tween 35 and 45...Get a hobby... The 
home and the children. 


PROBLEMS OF SPINSTER 


A well rounded life without a husband... 
Getting interested in some important work 
... Chained to a man you don’t love or your 
freedom—which? .. . Is it such a tre gedy not 
to be married at 40? .... The faithful daugh- 
ter problem ... On living alone. 


OTHER KINDS OF LOVE 


Family ties and their dangers... Mother 
love and how far it should go... The dan- 
gerous brother-sister complex ... Is it good 
to be so attached to one’s family? 
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ADJUST YOUR LIFE 


HE Voice of Experience has 

already~ helped more than 

three million people through- 
out the world to solve their emo- 
tional problems and improve them- 
selves generally. So wise is his 
counsel, so logical and sane his ad- 
vice, so patient and tolerant is his 
manner that he has become the 
ONE man in whom the vorld con- 
fides. Now, to be the world’s con- 
fidant is quite a big job for one man. 
To try to advise a million people a 
year is such a stupendous under- 
taking that there was only one al- 
ternative. This man, whose voice is 
eagerly awaited and cherished by 
millions, has now consented to put 
the cream of his knowledge and ex- 
perience into one big volume. 


Your Best Friend in 
Book Form 


In this remarkable book the Voice 
of Experience becomes your instruc- 
tor, your advisor and your very best 
friend all rolled into one. In the pri- 
vacy of your own four walls he will 
point out to you things about your- 
self which you never knew before. 
He will show you your capabilities, 
and how to use them to best advan- 
tage. He will point out your short- 
comings and help and guide you to 
overcome them. He will talk to you 
earnestly and sincerely and will al- 
ways be at your side to help you 


PLAZA PUBLISHING CO., 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PLAZA PUBLISHING CO., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Gentlemen 
Will you kindly send me, without obligation, and for ten 
days free trial 
Perplexed”. I agree to pay the postman $1.98 plus carry 
ing charges when the book arrives. It is understood that 
I may read this book for ten days and if at the end of 
that time Iam not thoroughly satisfied with it, I may 
return it and get my money back 


Address 


WITH THE AID OF 


Ucice of 


through your difficult emotional 
problems. 

Some of the outstanding high 
points of this amazing volume are 
outlined in the large panel. So thor- 
oughly does it cover the thousands 
of problems which you and I are 
continually up against, so clearly 
does it explain how to overcome 
your emotional troubles, so com- 
pletely reliable, sound and authori- 
tative is this work that you simply 
cannot afford to be another day 
without it. There never was a book 
like this one and it is extremely 
doubtful if there will ever be an- 
other. 


Special Introductory Offer— 
10 Days Free Trial 

As a special introductory offer and 
in order to get the public acquainted 
with the written records of the Voice 
of Experience, we are willing to send 
you for 10 days Free Trial “The 
Guide to the Perplexed”’ for the re- 
markably low price of $1.98. Do not 
send any money—just mail the cou- 
pon and when the postman arrives, 
pay him the $1.98 plus a few cents 
postal charge. If after 10 days you 
are not thoroughly convinced that 
this book is all we claim it to be and 
more besides, all you need do is send 
it back and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Could any- 
thing be fairer than that? 
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